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Pope's hands the Golden Crown and was declared Roman
Emperor. The moment was opportune. The Imperial throne
at Constantinople was occupied by a woman and a murderess.
But once more there was an Emperor of the West; the union
between the Church and the new Empire was consummated;
henceforward the Empire was not merely Roman but Holy.
The title survived for more than a thousand years: not until
the advent of the 'New Charlemagne* was the Holy Roman
Empire finally dissolved (1806).

The significance of that Christmas Day ceremony has
been well brought out by two great historians. In Charles,
the hero who united under one sceptre so many races, who
ruled all as the vicegerent of God, the pontiff might well see,
as later ages saw, the new golden head of a second image,
erected on the ruins of that whose mingled iron and clay
seemed crumbling to nothingness behind the impregnable
bulwarks of Constantinople.* Thus wrote James (Viscount)
Bryce, the famous author of The Holy Roman Empire (p, 47).
*The Coronation of Charles/ wrote Bishop Creighton, his-
torian of the Papacy (i. 12), 'corresponded to the ambition
of Latins and Germans alike. To the Latins it seemed to be
the restoration to Rome and to Italy of their former glory;
to the Germans it was the realization of the dream which had
floated before the eyes of the earliest conquerors of their race/

Charlemagne's1 position was, however, unique. He was,
in a sense, extra-national. His Coronation as Emperor was
rather the recognition of a fact than the assertion of a claim.

Thus did the ancient world bequeath to mediaeval Europe
the tradition of a world-power, an universal Empire. But

1 To escape controversy and avoid wounding national susceptibilities I
write 'Charlemagne* and 'Charles* interchangeably and indifferently.